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NOW READY 


Primer 
First Reader 
Second Reader 


BAKER, THORNDIKE, AND DUNN: 
| 


Combining a simple eclectic method of reading and 
a rich basic content for the early grades—worked out 


on the same principles which have made the upper 





| 
books of the series a real contribution to that subject. | 
| 


The above volumes complete the widely used | 


BAKER AND THORNDIKE: 


Everyday Classics 


which now rovide a com plete course in reading in 
5 


grades one to eight inclusive. 


Wait until you see these new volumes before mak- 


ing your selection. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York / 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION AT BOSTON 


thines that stood out above all else 


. Boston meeting of the National Edu- 
the 


> 
‘. 


Association. Julv 2 were 


er-Sterling bill and international edu- 
On federal legislation the delegates 
emphatie stand, recording unmis- 
their demand for a federal depart- 
education and federal aid for edu 
ind the interest in everything that 
do with international possibilities 
that 
es of America have not lost their faith 


lueation showed the educational 





iuse of better understanding among 


ons of the world. 


SION ON THE TOWNER-STERLING BILL 
it the Towner-Sterling bill occupied 

‘ominent place it did in the proceed- 

vas to some extent an accident. The 

National Edueation Association has so long 

: pioned adequate national recognition 
4 education and has so consistently sup 


: ed the federal program involved in the 


ent Towner-Sterling bill—indeed, the 


measure is, of course, the 


ent federal 


ld of the association—that hardly more 


the usual routine endorsement was 


cipated. On Sunday of the convention 
week, however, the day on which most of 
Bos- 
Herald came out with an 
the 


he “‘propaganda’’ of the advocates of the 


he out-of-town delevates arrived in 
the Boston 


ditorial warning association against 


Towner-Sterling bill. ‘‘Should the Na- 
tional Association for any reason either 
{ idopt resolutions favoring the Towner- 
: Sterling edueation bill, or send out from 
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Boston its members poisoned with the vi is 


; 


of socialism and bureaucracy emanating 


from that bill and proposed legislation of 
similar import,’’ said this amazing edito 
rial, ‘‘it will have done a wrong to the 
cause of real education from whiel pel 
haps there will never be recovery i he 
editorial further advised the teachers about 
to meet in convention that the enactment 
of the Towner-Sterling bill would be a 
‘step towards tyranny through socialism 

a long step towards the disintegration of 
ir federated republic.’ 

This was too much for the convention 


and it proceeded to show its convictions on 
The 


commission of the association immediately 


every possible occasion, legislative 


issued a statement correcting in moderate 
terms some of the most serious apprehen 
ed) 


The commission pointed out that, 
Wash 


sions in the mind of the if the 


writer « 
torial. 


far from centralizing education at 


ington, the bill carefully recog 


supremacy of the states in edueation and 


specifically forebade federal control of 
state and loeal schools, pro iding 
+) + 1! } 
hy 

‘al educationa thorities 
the secretary ot edueatior s] eTC1S¢ 
authority in relation thereto; and this a s} 
not be construed to imply federal ntrol of ed 

ition within the states, nor to impair the free 
dom of the states in the conduct | nt 
of their respective school systems 


} 


The the 


proposals embodied in the Towner-Sterling 


commission further showed that 


bill are not new; that educational authori 
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ties have for years recognized the need of 
a federal department of education to pro- 
vide national leadership in education ; that 
the National had 


itself gone on record as in favor of such a 


Edueation Association 


department more than fifty years ago, and 


had reaffirmed its endorsement of this 
position over and over; that federal aid to 
education has been practiced from the 


earliest days of our government, and that 
the Towner-Sterling bill would simply ex- 
tend this principle to meet certain condi- 
tions and correct certain defects that have 
become more apparent during the past few 
Vvears. 

The 


Boston Herald and also bv a representative 


challenge thrown down by the 


of the mayor of Boston—who went out of 


his way in a meeting of welcome to tell the 
delegates bluntly that Boston was ‘‘self- 
sufiicient’’ in this matter of edueation and 
didn’t want any interference from the 
lnited States or anybody else—was taken 


up by nearly every speaker on the general 


programs of the convention. President 
Charl O. 
Monday 


bill is 


Williams said in her address on 


evening, ‘‘The Towner-Sterling 


sound. It is necessary. It repre- 


sents the best educational statesmanship of 


our times. Daily it grows in strength with 
he people. <A vear ago the ultimate real 


zation of its aims mieht have been doubt 


edi. To doubt it now would he to doubt the 
ery tides.”’ Henry J. Rvan, speaking for 


Edueation Week 
and the National 
the 
must make up its mind to edueate all the 


the Joint (C‘ommittee on 


taueation 


Po r) 
L — ) 


nerican 
Association, said nation 
people or civilization would perish. At 
the Wednesday State 
Superintendent Finegan, of Pennsylvania, 
for the 


evening meeting 


closed with an appeal Towner- 


Sterling bill. 
But for 
the bill eame Thursday morning when Pro- 


the real climax of enthusiasm 


fessor Strayer presented the report of the 


XVI, Ni 4 


legislative commission and its activities 
behalf of the 
delegates to their feet with an eloquent re 


measure. He brought th: 
minder of the principle that public edu 
local 

truth 
matter of the deepest national concern 


than a matter of 


that it is in 


cation is more 


even state concern; 
and that the nation as a nation has a stake 
ind an interest in the welfare and develop 
the 
reminded the delegates that 


ment of every child in land. He 
the establis} 
ment of this principle was due primarily 
New that it 
Putnam, of Massachusetts, who 
the land 


the 


to men from England: was 
Rufus 
cured in ordinance of 1785 the 
sixteenth section 

that it 


Massachusetts, v 


setting aside of 
the maintenance of publie schools: 
Nathan Dane, of 


drafted the ordinance of 1787 


Was 
and there 
placed ‘‘religion, morality and schools”’ 
the basis of the civilization to be built 

in the states henceforth to be carved fror 
the national domain; that it was Manasse} 
Cutler, of 


Massachusetts, who stood first 


and foremost for the federal land grant 


which made possible the state universitir 





of our middle west. He continued: 


1+ 
Morrill, who fought through three sessions 


Congress for the legislation which, within 


} 


decade after its approval by President Line 


1862, secured the establishment in every stat 
th Union of a ‘‘eollege of agriculture I 
mechanie arts,’’ under national support but 


complete state control. It was a sun-crowned s 


Sumner, who father 


Houss 


Garfield in 1867 


of Massachusetts, Charles 


n the Senate the bill 


introduc ed in the 


Representatives by James A. 


establishing a federal department of educatior 


It was Charles Sumner who said that, if he cou 


have his way, he would place the head of 


department of education in the president’s cal 
inet. It was another great senator from Massa 


chusetts, George F. Hoar, who in session after 


session urged Congress with cogent force to appr 
priate for the support of public schools through 
out the country the nation’s funds arising fron 
the sale of public lands. It 


was the venerab! 


and honored Carrol 8S. Page, of Vermont, whos: 





n 








was first connected with the legislation 
n to-day as the Smith-Lever Act, and also 
the bill now known as the Smith-Hughes act 
passed with the complete and cordial sup 

the New England stxtes, has been the 


.’s first great step toward the solution of 


1 


blem of vocational education. 


At the elose of Dr. 
nissioner Payson Smith of Massachu- 


Strayer’s report 


was recognized by the chair. Commiuis- 
oner Smith moved that the report of the 
ommission be accepted with a recommen- 
dation to the executive committee that it 
printed and widely circulated through- 
the United States. The motion was 
irried with only two dissenting votes out 
the more than 800 delegates present. 

As the Boston Transcript, bitterly op- 
posed to the Towner-Sterling bill, re- 
marked in its news columns, ‘‘the attitude 
of the convention was made clear, without 
If there had remained any 
doubt it would have been dissipated at the 
evening meeting on Thursday, when Pro- 
fessor Bagley, of Teachers College, and 
Dean Holmes, of Harvard, paid their 
tribute to the federal measure, the former 
receiving a demonstration when he assured 
the audience that he believed New England 
was for the bill, regardless of the opposi- 
tion that seemed to be in Boston, but in 
any event there was ‘‘a newer New Eng- 
land in the west that will not let the ideals 
of the old New England perish.’’ 

At the final business session on Friday 


doubt.’ 


the convention adopted a formal resolution 
to the effect that ‘‘we reaffirm our sincere, 
devoted and unqualified support of federal 
aid and federal recognition of public edu- 
cation, without interference in any way 
with state and local control, as they are 
embodied in the Towner-Sterling bill now 
pending in the Sixty-seventh Congress.”’ 
Again only two delegates out of the many 
hundreds present were recorded as voting 
against the bill. If Congressman John 
Jacob Rogers of the Boston district and the 
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Boston Herald and the Boston Transcript 
cherished any illusion that the educational 
profession of the United States is not 
unitedly in favor of national leadership in 


education they know better now. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


ONE notable fact about the emphasis 
upon the Towner-Sterling bill will be noted 
from the preceding discussion—no one 
speaker discussed that as his special topie ; 
it came naturally into the addresses of 
nearly all. Similarly with the question of 
international relations in edueation. It is 
true that there was an important report 
by the committee on foreign relations, of 
which Augustus O. Thomas, of Maine, is 
chairman ; but even more significant of the 
underlying foree of the international in 
terest was the way in which it cropped out 
in so many of the meetings. On the first 
of the evening meetings President W. G. 
Cove, of the National Union of Teachers 
of England and Wales, led off with an un 
usually clear and frank statement of edu 
cational conditions in England. He was not 
optimistic with regard to political condi 
tions in Europe; many of the chancellories 
of the old world were without democratic 
vision and purpose, he asserted, and it was 
only through education that the nations 
could come through to the kind of under 
standing that would guarantee world se 
eurity and peace. He advocated a world 
conference on education, with a permanent 
international council to serve as a medium 
of communication among the the educators 
of the world. 

The report of the committee on for 
eign relations in education showed that 
real progress was being made in the asso 
ciation’s programme in this field. Already, 
Chairman Thomas reported, some forty 
five nations had been invited to the world 
conference on education to be held in con 
nection with the meeting of the National 
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Education Association in 1923. As a re- 
sult of this congress, the report showed, 
it would be possible to form an interna- 
association that would 


edueational or- 


tional educational 
‘*federate the 


throughout the 


numerous 
vanizations world,’’ and 
also a permanent bureau of international 
The committee 


recommended to the 


research in education. 
further 


that it take the lead in organizing a world 


association 


peace exposition to be held in 1930, at 
which the ‘‘nations of the earth might come 
together common ground, bringing 
the fruits of peace.’’ 

The programme of the committee pro- 
vided for school leadership in international 


through the following 


upon 


understanding 
means: 

(1) The teaching of international civies, which 
will acquaint the rising generation with the vari- 
ous points of contact made necessary and facili- 
tated by the modern means of communication and 
trade 

(2) By the organization of text-book material 
used in the schools such as will give a more accu- 
rate visualization of the dominant traits and 
ideals of the nations. 

(3) Through the exchange of teachers and 
through scholarships to students of foreign coun- 
tries 

(4) By 
tion and to character education, conduct and be- 


a program looking to universal educa- 


havior. 

(5) Through an exchange of articles on educa- 
tion setting forth programs and methods used in 
the various countries and through an exchange of 
educational periodicals. 

(6) The designation of a day to be observed 
by all which may be known as ‘‘ World Good Will 
be given such 


Day,’’ upon which programs may 


as will promote international friendship. 
Through the week the international note 

continued. The As- 

sociation telegraphed greetings on July 4, 


Canadian Teachers’ 
and the convention returned an appropri- 
ate and cordial message. Later President 
Cove was requested to be the bearer of 
friendly greetings from the National Edu- 
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cation Association of the teachers of Bel.- 
gium, and on Friday the session was en- 
livened by a delegation of Lithuanian edu- 
eators, Dr. J. M. Galvez, exchange 
professor from Chile, told of the interest 
of his country in the coming world con- 


while 


gress on education. 
THE GENERAL SESSIONS 
THE programmes for the general sessions 
around the idea of 
At the Sunday 
evening meeting the speakers beside Presi 


at Boston were built 


democracy and education. 


dent Cove were Frederick J. Libby, execu- 
tive secretary of the Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armaments, who urged the teachers 
to use their efforts for world peace, and 
A. E. Winship, who made a strong plea for 
common sense and sympathetic under- 
standing in handling the problems of the 
new day. 

Professional training of 
the subject of the Monday morning session. 
Rural and city situations were presented 
by Minnie J. Nielson, state superintendent 
of public instruction of North Dakota, 
Olive M. Jones, New York City, and Supt. 
Peter A. Mortenson, of Chicago. State Su- 
perintendent Finegan of Pennsylvania 
was unable to be present, and Dr. John J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, who was to have spoken later in 
the week, took his place on the programme. 

Monday evening was given over largely 
to weleoming speeches by Governor Cox 
and Supt. Jeremiah Burke of Boston. Mrs. 
Dorsey, superintendent of schools of Los 
Angeles, reviewed the earlier record of 
New England in education, and Miss Will- 
iams summed up recent progress in educa- 
tion in the light of growth in organization 


teachers was 


among teachers.’ 
Realization of the ideals of democracy 


1 See ScHoo.t anpD Society for July 15 for Miss 
Williams’ address. 








p> 





Mabel Carney, of Teachers’ 


hi 
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; the topie of the Tuesday evening meet 
July 4, with Effie MeGregor, of Min- 
lis. Katherine Blake, of New York, 

Wood Park, of the National League 

Women Voters, and Alvin M. Owsley, 
nal director of the Americanism Com- 

ssion of the American Legion as the 

rs. It was at this meeting that Dean 

w F. West of Princeton presented a 

ent from Secretary of State Charles 


Rural life and education was the topic 

Wednesday evening, and it was 
y discussed by Prof. George A. Works, 
Cornell University, Agnes Samuelson, 
Prof. 
College, and 


lowa county superintendent, 
Superintendent Finegan of Pennsyl- 
a. dames H. Kelley. secretary of the 
nsylvania State Education Association, 
scribed the plan of state aid for teach- 
;’ salaries recently inaugurated in Penn 
Vallla. 
The general session of Thursday even- 
July 6, was one of the very best ever 
1 by the National Edueation Associa 
n. Following a musical program which, 
all those provided during the week, 
is of conspicuously high quality. came a 
ogramme of papers that has seldom been 
irpassed. Miss Mary MeSkimmon, of 
rookline, president of the Massachusetts 
leration of Teachers, set forth with no 
clearness and courage the essential 
ments of progressive educational leader- 
»p. She asked for means of discovering 
| salvaging the waste ability of children; 
ssuring publie respect for the teacher ; 
showing the way to democracy in the 
issroom ; for developing ‘‘imagination to 
the other man’s point of view and 
er to convinee others of our point of 
w.’’ Prof. Bagley, as already intimated, 
insformed what might easily have been 
merely routine statement into a triumph- 


plea for aggressiveness in standing for 


the democratic programme of the Associa- 
tion in the Journal and elsewhere. Dean 
Holmes, of Harvard, analyzed the problem 
of democracy and showed how the college 
and university must do its part, not by 
lowering standards, but by having different 
Will H. Hayes, rep 
resenting the motion 


types of standards. 
picture industry, 
promised clean pictures, and offered the 
facilities of the group he represented for 
study of the problem of instructional films 
that should be scientifically and edueation 
ally sound. Dean Russell of Teachers’ 
College brought this significant session to 
a close with a powerful presentation of the 


need for an enlightened electorate. He 


said: 

Democracy, of all forms of government, is most 
in need of education Its leaders must be dis 
covered in the mass. Thev are not born to great 
ness, and greatness is not thrust upon them; they 


much achieve distinction and hold the support of 


willing followers. Herein lies the problem pecu 
liar to democracy In other forms of goverr 

nent leaders are set apart by birth or divine 
right for the part they are to play, but true 
democracy recognizes no privilege of class or sect 
or pl ice, The new democratic ideal of education 
is to lift the whole mass, to make them fit to rule 
and to be ruled by leaders of their own choosing 
The safetv of a democratic state, therefore, rests 


n its final analysis upon an enlighter 

citizens. 

DEPARTMENTAL AND AFFILIATED MEETINGS 
To give any adequate record of what 

took place at each of the meetings is, of 

Nearly five 


formal papers and addresses were pre 


course, impossible. hundred 
sented in all, some fifty of them at the 
veneral sessions and the remainder in the 
National Couneil of Education, in the ses 
sions of the 19 departments of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, or in the 
meetings of the 21 affiliated organizations 
The regular departments holding one or 
more meetings at Boston included Business 
Child Classroom 


Education, Hygiene 
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Ele 


School 


Teachers, Educational Publications. 


mentary Education, Elementary 


Principals, Higher Education, Immigrant 
Education, 


Edueation, Kindergarten 


Libraries, Music, Normal Schools, Physical 
Edueation, Rural Edueation, School Ad 
ministration, Scienee Instruction, See 


ondary Edueation, Vocational Edueation, 
and Wider Use of School Plant. 

The the 
izations 
National 


and having a place in its programme will 


list of national 


the 


merest organ 


meeting at same time as the 


Edueation Association at Boston 
show something of the extent of the gather 
They 


Classieal 


ing. were as follows: American 


League, American Home _ Eeo- 
nomies Association, American School Citi 
League, Seouts, 
Children’s 
Foreign Relations, Tlliteraey Commission, 
National Association of Home and School 
Visitors, National Conference Eduea- 
tional Method, National Council of the So- 
cial Studies, National Council of Super- 
visors of Nature Study and Gardening, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. Na- 
tional Federation of State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, National Geographie Society, Na- 


zenship Boy Campfire 


Girls, Bureau, Committee on 


on 


of Teachers’ Associations, 
National Society for the Study and Corree- 
tion of Speech Disorder, National Voea- 
tional Guidanee Association, School Gar 
den Association of America, Visual Educa- 
tion Visual Instruction 


tional League 


Associa- 
On Wednesday after- 
noon, for example, there were 31 separate 


Section, 


tion of America. 


meetings going on at the same hour. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


In few recent eonventions of the asso- 


ciation have as many and as important 


official reports been presented. The report 
of Seeretary Crabtree showed that on June 
110,000 active members of 


association, 


15 there were 
the 
that 


and memberships since 


date have brought the figures well 
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above 116,000, the secretary said 
the National 


largest 


m ik 
Edueation Associatior 
edueational organization in 
The had 
slightly over 10,000 in 1918 to 24,02° 
1919, 52.350 in 1920, and 87,414 in 192] 

The state associations of all the states 


the Rhode Island 


affiliated with the national association 


world. association rrown fr 


Union except 


are 7 


secretary reported. Growth in mem}! 
ship has been particularly rapid in so 
of the 
Massachnsetts going 
to 9.000 in 


than 


recent 
2 000 


eastern states in mont} 


from memh 
less than a year, 
doubling in membership, and N¢ 


York, hitherto with a very small memly 


ship, reaching 10,000, the largest of all the 


states. 
An 
vanization is afforded in the income for tf} 


indication of the growth of the 


past vear and the estimated income for t} 


present vear: 


INCOME FOR 1921-22 AND ESTIMATED INc« 
FOR 1922-23 
Receipts Estin 
for receipts 
1991.99 19 
From annual meeting = 755.00 $ 4,0 
From meeting, Depart 
ment of Superint¢ nd 
ence » $30.00 13.01 
From membership dues 164,336.12 ~00 00 
From sale of volumes 1.696.50 2 000 
From sale of special re 
ports 361.07 $ 
From special contribu 
tions 20.00 10 
From miscellaneous 62.71 I 
From interest on Pet 
manent Fund 7,629.20 8 3! 
From commercial eX 
hibits 11,303.67 10,00 
From interest and dis 
counts 10 
From Journal advertis 
ing $1,489.12 70, 
From Department ot 
Elementary Principals 385.30 2,0 
Total receipts £933 868.69 $310.0 


In addition to printed reports from t 
secretary, treasurer, trustees and execut 
eommittee, carefully prepared printed 


ports were presented by the salaries ar 


Maine mor 


ny 
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( eS ive ~ \ tT? rs Oo ad stment ; < | ] 
+ + ] , 
oul ipe end curricula nd orga on to 
+ ++ . ~ 1ii?Fay , \T 
;; by the committee on rural = di ences: a report by Miss Olive . . 








| t i =. i i _ 
i I i | CS ol tat laws On RESO ON A 1M ) 
ev resent in fo tovether with The report of the resolut S col tt 
er I : recently enacted California as presented to the representative assem 
tenure and a bill introduced i bly on Friday morning, July 7, contained 
though t ta led oO! passage, a preamble made up of the statement of 
I ( by many as the hest legislative Profs ssor Straver ilre ady mentio ed 7 
tenure vet presented. The re der the diseussion of the Towner-Sterling 
rural edueation, presented by Bill. This was followed by the resolution 
Sims, of Wisconsin, summarized on the bill, which has already bee) quoted 
' . rie 17 
S ror the present unsatistactory The remaining resolutions were as follows 
f rural ed ation. al ad recom We 1s , Coy , . , , - , 
1 as remedies: a larger unit of taxa tures recognize the supreme importane 
1dministration, establishment of publie edueation and that the et themselves 
d schools and rural high _ to the task of providing adequate funds for 
s. better trained teachers. and espe support. We believe, in order th: there 1 
the arousement of interest of rural % equality of educational opportunit) ra 
, 
| ? ‘hiidren, that the state should 3 u an 
their own schools. . aren . . . ou : . 
" ircvel respon ibil v Io é ded i hinans 
he committee 01 researe! agencies, 
support oL se ools ind that if fast rie na 
se H. Newlon, chairman, commended . 
ot the sehool revenues should be derive fro 
stablishment of a research department ac ; 
state income 
N. E. A. headquarters, with John K. We helieve that the he aii allie 
n charge, though insisting that wu tion will be served by a full reeognition of 
tely the only right way to organize _ principle that education a state functio 
‘ irch was 1n a federal department of and that loeal boards of edueatior ire I 
‘ation. The report on County Superin sense officers of the state; and that the 
ents’ Problems, presented by Lee L Tree to determine and administe heir ow! 
' : > nnaneial budget , subjyect to genera ile @eor 
) chairman, gave the following as 
. - trol but unhampered by municipal authoriti 
i outstanding needs of these officers: _ , ' 
i * ; . . rhe satety ol ihe repundii rest ) } ) rr 
ch professional and academic tran 
evres \W t ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
» _ . TT. 22 «IN te; »} o 2 Vy ws 
ye experience in teat ning: » elim call upon teach¢ eve y ; 7" esne 
of political nfluence ; $) assist for law and ord ine 1 or ‘ . ' 
‘ + lee £ . . 
Ss ra ned especially LO! Supervision. v: to impress a ‘ ipon voung a . 
The commission on revision of elemen mporiance ot oh ence to the ? tution and 
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manent enure LO! eachel qu ng eheenc ¢ i on to place the ~¢ errite é Oo! j 
and crood pehavior to low ne reasonable pro MisI1S a the states ' 
mtiona period ot the estab! snment ot pe We are inaliterablvy opposed to é Johr 
; ; ’ } ' 
nranent, safe and adequate teachers’ retiremer lil now pending in Congr vhereb e ¢ | 
funds; ) ising educa ynal landaré ind w10n oO the loreign-born w ld be placed ' 
' 
ittracting e time abilitv to the teaching pre ‘ irge ot 1 Bureau of Naturalizatior | ' 
< n ncrease n teache P aiaries; and ork belongs to a aepartmer Ol ¢ CALLOI 
we i | ll iltera | opposed to a lowe ng ol atl ild be | aced here 
par ot the eountry lo t] se end t urg orera ator ol eachers ! oreigt ant ¢ ' 
e eontil ied aetiviltv ot tf | uca re ne our a i! | eadine yn ¢ 
or Association to seeure ! on I the leadership whi hall promot e ¢a 
7, , t } ll heine } nt ¢ y tyeyy th ’ nt ¢ y ] ] ; ] , 
Various les Which wW ming abou les ¢ Ol mn ina oO ernailona nce nal 
llts. Oo I end we commend the work oT the @ 
] ; + ; + ] ++ + 
We declare tha he tundamental need in mittee on foreign education relations in p 
publhe education Is an adequate supply ot well paring ior a world econterence on edueatior 
trained teachers: and we urge the support of 1923 in connection with the eonver mo 
Vt 
every agency and policy that will inerease and association. 
r) rove the 2 ¢ or tha ’ raf ; . 
nprove ie facilitie LO e preparation 01 We rejoice in the redu on o ) i 
teachers We urve that lames he hased ) , 
I e ure a aiarie ( asead upon ents alreadv accomplished We helieve ¢ 
protessional preparation, the skill attained, and ‘ 
i i = ‘ ‘ inea, an niernatior | pence and rood \V ll, prouge ' 
} , { » , enc } } af » of 
i? qual Ol ervice re! ( , t per ve ¢ ou mut ral le) nd y an ’ — 
he grade or age of the <¢ ldiren to be taug! 1 } } 
= ¢ re speer Vv rea ed DV eft ca 
\ | ? ? ? ? nr, t y ie 
We « ill atiention to a re oO provide an 7 , p .s Wi herefor ecomme! 
rdes program o dneation the childrer 
Lt juate ogram ot educatio oO 1 enllare ' venues rele ser } the reduc 7 oO 
iving 1 the rural areas OL our country, and we armaments be used in the promotion of ¢ 
, , 
mn that the . ae oe ee . 
rere 1a he educational opportunitie pro eation. 
vided for children in rural America be made 
} asem} len lonted P ¢ 
equivalent to those otlered to ehildren in th ' 
{ essin gratification at tl nterest shown |! 
most tavored urban communities the press of the country in the Boston meeting 
We look to the city of Washington for lead ind specifying by name the Minneapolis J 
ership in matters of sehool administration, the New York Mail, the New York G e and tl 
ipervision, teaching, business management, Vew York Eve g Post, for having sent sp 
ind to the devel mment I I »}] hal representative to cover the meeting 
ana ( i I men ot a ane, We pal nta es to over th i€ ing. 
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reasons which led 
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AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
FICE OF DEAN OF MEN! 


helpful in the contro 








Hb v/ 

rth of ti heir oftic had been estab 
lished, 12 1 ited that t le h of time 
had bee ive vears or less, and this stat 
ne I th < would ind e tl rela ( 
rrowth and development of the office 
throughout the country There were few 


Deans of Men 


none ZO vears ago. 


ten years ago a 


I had always taken a ‘ria pride and 
satisfaetion, like the ol ‘st hab I a 
country town, in the feeling that I had 
held the office of dean of men longer tha 
anyone else and that I was oldest liv 
Ing specimen of this genus; but not so. 
Dean John Straub, of the University of 
Oregon, writes as follows: ‘*There is the 


office of dean of men here at the University 
of Oregon. and I am ‘it.” The office was 
established } 1878 when 1! 


theoret eally 
first came here, and while I was not official 
lv dean of that 
that that 


and part of that time I was also dean of 


I aeted in 
until this, 


men at time, 


capacity from day 
women, which was a very pleasant office.”’ 

In 1879 I had 
from knee trousers, and the country school, 
until 1901 that I 


office which I now 


just recently emerged 
not was in 
ducted the hold, 
so that there is little chance of my carry- 
when Dean Straub 
Ilowever, it 
hold 


and it was 


into 


ing off first honors 


comes into the ring. is some 


thing in a game like this to second 
prize. 

The office of 
came the 
it was felt that the personal relationship 
the the institution 


was not so close as it should be and where 


dean of men in general 


first in large institution where 


between student and 


the deans of the colleges or the president 
or whoever was responsible for the bring- 


about of this relationship were too 


ing 


much engaged in other affairs or were 


tempermentally unfitted for doing so. 
In most institutions with which I was fa- 


miliar as an undergraduate, it was con- 


ceeded that this personal touch between 
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student and faculty was a good thing 
Was no one’s particular obligation 
Was a mem| 


had re] 


tively little of this personal touch with 1 


bring it about. so though | 


of a pretty small institution. I 


It was theoretically the pres 


iInstruetors. 


dent’s business to foster such a relatio: 


ship, but the president was not a man wl 


could easily do this. He was on the eo 
trary quite unfamiliar with individual 
students, knew little about student ece 


tricities, and as a consequence stude 
irregulariti 


We had little 


discipline because no one knew to whom 


pranks and undergraduate 


were of daily occurrence. 


diseipline should be administered. 

[I do not know just what particular 
eident brought about in your institutio 
the appointment of a dean of men or a 
ofticer 


student affairs. 


whose business it is to supervise 
My own experience is per 
haps typieal, and with slight variations 
might apply in each particular ease. I was 
in 1900 in charge of the department of 
rhetoric of the University of Illinois. | 
had just come back from Harvard where 
[ had been studying, and I was preparing 
to return to take my doctor’s degree. | 
ambition to devote 


had no intention or 


myself to executive work. The president 
at that time was theoretically in charge 
of student affairs. Our rules regarding at 
tendance were loose and loosely enforced, 
our scholarship regulations were elastic 
and a student was seldom actually dropped 
for poor scholarship, for if a bluff were 
made of doing so, a petition on the part 
of the student generally restored him to 
good standing without much trouble. 
There was no way of adequately finding 
out whether a student were doing well or 
ill. Hazing was rampant, there was little 
or nothing done to control the moral and 
which students 


conditions under 


If there were derelictions, they were 


social 
lived. 
reported to the president and he took care 
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s best he eould. | th was 
to be administers he made the 
‘? wy 
(ne morning early in the fall of 1900, I 
Silt red 1} l Poul dl Align seated oppo 
fellow who had been registered 
ersitv di ng the pr ous vear 
se intellectual assets as d ed 
WOKS O the univers av revated 
S OF military one DVS il 
He is starting this second vea) 
it the same enthusias1 or study 
\ mid the resident Was a his 
1] DOV Was The son Of a prom 
ZCT ) t! Sti Whos nfluence 
support and progress of t nstit 
eould not b ( 1, but the pres 
self espect \ yuld not te him Keep 
} ‘ unleSS a ang ould rye bre rnt 
vould no 0 to ¢ Ss, | would ot 
d rumor had it that his habits 
pretty unsavory. 


When I came into the room there were 
cations of a recent hot conflict of words 
n the two, though just at that mo 

t silenee had fallen upon them. 


I’m through with this loafer.’’ the 


Sic T said to me If I wo chaneae 
S habits he wil have to go home | m 
to see what vou ean do with him. 


ver vou do will b satisfactory 0 

[If he won’t work, send him home.”’ 

| suppose I was dean of men from that 
on, though I balked for a long time 
the thought of taking the job over oth 


ily; but I solved Bob’s difficulties that 


ear, helped him to get on his feet, and 


de a friend of him for life. besides 


ng a high elass first baseman from 


tellectual serap heap and so helping 
win a championship. I relieved the 
esident of some very unpleasant duties 


gradually without precedent or au 


ho \ evo er ~~ | 
(ill Sand a spec ( ‘ 
the first Was ! i , 
! ee « diseip | 1) 71h’ 
ork the Envlis] part? ‘ 
( rs ©} SO fl is 1] I ‘ ? { 
ection with it. though ] 
tTeaen ne oO} ron mat \"¢ ~ 
Slime T \ S Sore si S ( sis 
I have des which has b 
sible for the rea mi ¢ ‘ ‘ ry 
nstitution 
But students do ) | 
{1 me bers of eul do not S 
LIK tO hay eithe ] 0 TY) hen 
, 
! \ aduties or tak Vay ire the old 
, i 
{ S ¢ on i ( ~ ne ? ) ‘ t eX 
ent th » na t ! a o now 
} , 

! y the nave iy Siimes if 9 
ry! +? ’ | + 4 
Simp ! ! ( tO ! 0 nas 

I 
wer ot mn ir hit h conflict ane mis 
iInderstanding WV hae there S ! office) 
nterests of stuce ts. Too m ire W ling 
to let him assume all that responsibility 

When vou attempt to inhibit or put a 
stop to a student 7 tice or enston 0 
matte t it s qu te PAS’ te demo! strate ta 

, , 
} naividu ] that the pr Tice sa vielous 
ne ry larit . } . 
Olive Vou! pop lia Ol ) ous 
° I 
-= . skal ‘ i" 
lv had any, Is quite LIKELY Oo wane. Whe 
vou, in your official capacity, step over the 
border line of authority of another colle 
ffieer there «4 22 Nea ] 
OLMICel ere 5 é Ole rer ( TT ad 
diplomacy. The dean of men is the o | 
, P , 

ure? hetw en Students and tae il \ | 
he otten vets bumper hare ny not ? 
} +? ; + ] + 
his attempts LO nSti ( oO help lhe 
student of slow n i or the o vho has 
ane @o I » atuad ‘ { . ] ie oe 
voL a Dad Start, Ou oO} 1S SCHnOLAS ( ij 

‘ P 1:1...3 . 
culties, he is quite likely to be aecused by 
some punetilious mem be or the taculty 
of having no intellectual standards, and 
when he tries to jack up the dergraduate 








loafer, he develops a reputation for having 
no sympathy or merey for the student 
viewpoint. 

Many of the sehemes which devised 


during the first few vears o 


ithening of scholarship 


enee Tor the stre} 


for 


attendanee, for the d 


were criticized by heads of dep ments oO 
deans of eolleges as trespassing upon the 
iuthority of these offieers, and though they 
had often not previously icted n these 
cdlireectior they assumed control in many 
matters and took them out of my hands. 
There was illy no objection to this, for 
ill | wanted was to get thines done. and 
f what I suggested brought about un 

of action ill the colleges and aeeon 

plished all that 1 was trying to aeecor 


plish, | was quite satisfied. 
The 


practices or 


1 


ability gradually to change student 


eustoms without 


arousing too 


violent undergraduate 


Opposition or it 


with one’s eonfidential pe 


terfering 
relationship with individual students is 
only slightly less difficult than the 


to adjust differences between members of 


the faeulty and students; both are sens 
tive. The elimination of hazing, the eon 
trol of drinking and gambling, the ce 
velopment in organizations of interest in 


scholarship, the direetion and development 
and 


which 


of student activities and social affairs 


the formation of some organization 


general 


would look after the health and the 


physical condition of students—these have 


1 


been some of the problems with which we 


have all been eonfronted in the 


manace- 


ment of our offices. Discipline also must 


be earried out and whether or not the 
dean of men is directly responsible for it, 
he is the officer most interested. 

Many members of the faculty do not be 
the theories involved in such an 
The 


esses involved in the operation of such an 


lieve in 


office as that of dean of men. proe- 





the 


individual student, they feel is 


oftice, looking after and advishn 


transierring to e@ 


Men in coll 


process; 1T 1S 


nursery. 


they feel should be required to look aft 
themselves to rise Oo! fall upon the ( 
t tive If they ret into troub 


1 | 7 
should seramble out themselves: if 


meet evil, they should resist it, or 
to fall 


they might just 


: L- } 
are weak enough then they are 
1] 1] 
Oot ecollege @Caillbpre and 


well go home at the outset and leave « 
the strong men to be developed. Th: 
of course, something to be said on |} 
sides, but it seems a pity not to save 
many men as we can. 

Sueh edueators, also, often resent 
Wl iformity of procedure In college adn 
tration. They are willing to set out bef 


the student three times a week, perhay 
his intellectual pabulum, and he may tak 
it or leave it as he wishes. They see t 
individuals 


students in groups and not as 


ry 


rhey k 


dislike keeping attendance, mak 

regular reports on scholarship, or adjust 

ing their methods to individual conditions 

They are much more interested in thei 
the human 

With such as these the de: 

difficulties; they 


in the way of any further 


subject than in being whon 


they teach. 
his stand 


of men has 


pretty solidly 
development of his office, but their resist 
is not usually insuperable. 

the 


which has developed with reference to t] 


ence 


Perhaps one of misunderstandings 


funetion of the dean of men is that he is 
mainly a disciplinary officer who concerns 
himself largely if not wholly with moral 
and intellectual bums. I have personally 
been glad to have had a direct connectio 
with discipline, and I do not feel that | 
have lost favor or confidence of the under 
graduates by this connection, but it is not 
my chief function. 

‘*Ts this where the criminal sits?’’ some 
self satisfied member of the faculty asks 
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ittempt to fill should be manned and 
vele ped I beyond what has so far been 
one. for the thines possible ot accomplish- 


ent are well worth while. 


[ am to put into the office of the 
lean of 1 a well-known college pres 
dent said to me not long ago, ‘‘as many 

per ( { i ! as if tak S tO rat I ob 
us should be done 

[ am only coming to realize in my own 
ott What t Is possible to accomplish. 

sides the general work of personal con 


tact with the individual which grows as 


ittenda) and tradition grows, there are 
S “? lon wh eh oucht TO he looked 
ifter In every large institution at least 


some one, S\ mpathetie and 
intelligent, who will give his time to the 


The oftice of dean of freshmen 


re s} The? 
Importance. We can save 


Social 


s growing in 
our freshmen if we look after them 
matters and the direction of organizations 
thought and direction, and 


require 


if this is well done, it will take the full 


more 
time of one man. The influence and tm 


portanee of student aetivities was never 


before so important as now. These state 


ments will indicate in a degree at least 
what | think of the possibility of the future 
development of the office of the dean of 
men in our eolleges. It will not be long 
until the offiee is in every college and until 
it is manned as fully and completely as any 


other department in the college. 


THoMas ARKLE CLARK 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


THE GENERAL EXAMINATION AS A 
REQUIREMENT FOR THE BACH- 
ELOR'S DEGREE AT 
HARVARD 
THe general examination as it has de 
veloped at Harvard covers the field in 
which the student has concentrated, i. e., 
has done at least three eighths of his work. 


It is not a glorified final examination upon 


the courses which he has taken in e lew 
or it is by no means limited to the sul 


jects in whieh he 


has received spe 


struction The candidate must prepa 
} se] n the entire field, filling ! 
raps be e¢ his courses by ndepe t 
vork In this respect the ene | ex 

tio esembles to some extent the © 


honour examinations, which were dou 
the original source of 


It is a more direct 


. 
quired during the last decade f Cal 
d ; for the degree with distinetio 

| ese eXamM itions tor the devres \ 


distinction were first offered in 1906 
1912 the Division of History, Governme) 
and Eeonomies received the permis 

the Faculty of Arts and Sciences to mak 
a general examination similar to the dis 
tinction examination a requirement for th 
degree for all who concentrated in that 
field. 
of 1916. It 


and as such was continued until the fa 


This went into effeet with the elas 


was frankly an experiment 


of 1919 when the Faculty voted to make 
the requirement applicable to all students 
except those concentrating in mathemat 
and natural sciences. It was believed that 
the courses in these subjects are necessarily 
so built one upon the other that the object 
of the generation examination is met by the 
requirement of concentration alone. 

The purpose of the general examinatio 
is to test intellectual capacity and grasp of 
the subject, rather than the information 
acquired during the four years. Of course 
the information must form the basis fo 
the answers, but these cannot 
merely be Yes or No. 


history, government and 


answers 
For instance, in the 
examination in 
economics last question was 


asked : 


ods of a 


year, the 
‘*Does history show that the per 
nation’s political and literary 
greatness tend to coinecide?’’ The inten- 
tion is not to find out what the student 
thinks, but why he thinks it. 








i+ 
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iminations take place about the 

M of the senior vear. In the 
historv, government and eco 

ere is a two hour written test on 
field of the division, another two 

n the general field of history. 

‘ nour test upon hie articular 
h histor mur pal vern 

! and banking, to name a few 
i ( i me eu Ly a 

st 0 teen or tTwentv Ininutes 
particular field In modern 
es ident MUST Pass One three 

est on the particular litera- 

he has studied and another of 
eneth on the Bible, the orks of 
ire ! those ot two selected 
autnors Similar requirements 
( ipon candidates in ancient 
es } story and literature, philoso- 


psvchology, fine arts. 


and 
n the division of history, govern- 


d economies the has 


requirement 


effect for SIX Vears, Is now 


POSS! 


be 
the 


lalyze the results. There e: 


upon 


t. He takes it seriously. He chooses 


ses m 


ore carefully and makes up a 


oherent It might almost 


program. 


| that studving has become a major 
it Harvard when one of the best 
en resigns from the crew to prepare 
the general examinations. The effect 


beneficial upon the clever 


with the aid of purchased 


nt who 
s and a good tutor ean slide through 
at all, but 


le down t 


uurses without studying 


; 
nas 0 busi 


The 


his 


that he must sett 


f he is to pass these final 


tests. 


essional crammer has thrown up 


Ss in despair. 


has tutors, however, not to 


rvard 
the student for the examination, but 
lide the reading which he must do to 
lement his courses. There are about 
y tutors in history, government and 


omies, each of whom has some twenty 


students under his é The deve 
ot this method o nstruction. ent 
tinet Trom the ‘OLUTSES vill rhe 
sors and assistants, and requ ! 
est a rres of te ini 1) | t sO 
most erest yr outyvro ns of 
d iction of} fhe reneral eXaminatior 
students seen ) ‘ ore ou 
tut il conferences thar ( 
courses At least there is one « 
! WwW hie } } mas ed Si ietorl 
Tron tT 0 Ss r Kay Op ’ 

ho 1 irned om fis ’ 
late he iit ! Emp ‘ ! 
Roma Emp t vas not identica 

\s is the case har ing tl 
for them, the students have bee 
the weneral examin , Ihe ‘ 
0 mien a) ‘ T T ? i ( 


ment and economies dropped from 
cent. in 1915 to 29 per cent. in 1 
rose avain to 56 yy eent. tor the 
1923 whe he eneral examinat 
made a practically universal requi 


The number concentrators in 


ot 
increased when the general exan 


Was made elective n the division 


tory rovernment and economics I 
centage rising from 31 per cent 
to 45 per cel n ] 17. Kon the ¢ 
1925, however, the percentage ¢ 
ng in languages dropped to 56 pe 
The shift has taken place almost 
between these two Froups OT subjec 
parently very few men have bee 


to science by dread of the new equ 
Up to this vear 585 studer ha 
the examinations in h story, ove 
and economies. Of these 41, « sf 
cent. have failed. Only nine « tl 
ents are still withou heir «le ‘ 
because of the general examinatior 


19 pel 


total, passed the examination bu 


hundred and twelve oO} 


unsat isfactory grade. 
An 


ords 0 


lation ofl 


exam! 


f the students who ta 








r exami on and of those who passed 
vit! ! sfactory grades ind es that 

he general examination have also 
by ad ilt eS | t} } OUTS But 
not infrequently one finds a man with a 
satisfactory reeord in his courses who ap 
parently eannot handle examinations in 
‘ must think for himself Such 
me? fall nto the elass of loafers 
vl » satisfied with the ‘ventleman’s 


hey are rather the type to w hom 


a pi ng grade represents the maximum 


Although t nav 


seem harsh to take away their degrees a 


ittainment. 
moment. vet if ndieates that the 
al examination will 
effect oT 


a] all probab lity 


raising the academic 


lave the 
standard. 
The plan has not been put into effect 
without a certain amount of grumbli 
from the undergraduate, who naturally 
task. Thanks, 


increase m Nis 


to the skillful 


sen any 


however, 


manner 


the innovation was handled. those econ 
plaints were not very insistent. From th 


} 


beyinnine the student who passed satis 


factorily in his general examination was 


excused from the final examinations in the 
n his field of concentration. Eve 
however, there is a serious 
load on any student in his senior vear, a 


load which has been growing. steadily 


heavier as the general examination 
creased in efficieney. Until recently we 
have required a student to pass four 
courses in his senior year even if he had 
done additional work in the first three 
vears. With the general examination, 


however, to give to the 


it seemed only fair 


student who has in this way gotten ahead 


of the game the privilege of reducing his 


work in his last year to three courses if he 


needs only that number for his degree. 


This step has apparently met the most seri- 


ous objection of the undergraduates, 
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though there is stil 


| compla nt about 
tests still require 


numerous theses and 


which conflict with the pre] 


SCPTLIOTS, 
tion for the general examination. 


The 


end. 


experiment is by no means a 


7 1 
‘oblems whnie! 


There are many 


solved some ir th 
i\ . , i I 


remain to he 


general examination would, if made r 
effective, raise the standard of the de 


to such an extent as to bar the ‘‘ pass’ 


Vi ho forms such a large pre portion of 
I + ' 

eraduating class. It is not particular 

raising of the standard that s 


dreaded but that 


the proper develop 


— : 
on will be hinds 


of the weneral examinat 


by the inability of the average student 


leap too high a bar. 


Another unsolved proble n Is that 
place of the oral examination. It ‘ 
quired in the division of history, go 
ment and economics but comparat 
little weight is placed upon it, chiefly 


the large numb 


fact that 


¢ indidates to be 


ing to the 
examined necessitate 


br ef intery ew oft not mor 


utes. No oral examination at all is 


quired in ancient and modern langu 
except of candidates for the deg 
distinetion, but in the 
history and literature, each 
allowed at least 40 m 
decisive In aeter 


The 


vantage of the oral examination is that 


examination 
the 


is quite 


ing student’s grade. great 
questions asked the student can be adapt 
to the work that he has done, especially 
the case of a broad field, and can there 
be more searching than questions on a writ 
ten paper which must be made to fit va 
ously prepared candidates. It demands 
however, so much time and energy from 
examiners that it can hardly be put 
effect immediately. 


c 


More pressing is the adjustment of 


senior year. The general examination 


gradually decreased the importance of t! 
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based upon repli t I que oO! ‘ 
ee W 1] De 
hortlv before the we of the pa ' 
c*saar 1] ‘ 
7 wee vear trom pre ler ind deans o SON ar 
» tit ’ ] 1) " 4 
. UY il ons, re 1uing al the large state Iniver 
y 1] } 1) 
Wilil no eading eastern college and unive ‘ 
humbe 0 ! logy ind municipa inive { 
ra de Southworth’s ei:reular ette ol nqguiry, 
knowledge ut on wp <" i ‘ 5 
i ve es, read a to 
(* ‘ vr ‘ te Pes . 
R. Ga - 
t n t | r Ww 
‘ pial » thahite , 
+ } } ey 
FEDERAI ‘ thoritat ‘M 
\ P ( 1} F 
] + +) ¢ 
Fee 1) ' 
uf ’ . 
\ WwW } 
Has drinkir n sed 
~ , 
, ‘ r\r } + ‘ ? 
euuca I Any ited atat ag 
‘ ! eo nidant 
D. W , hetar he s ) for ‘ . 
Board ¢ <8 
‘ I it » 
: ()t he SS ? 1 t 
New Yo _— 1c 
‘ » Add \ 4 nm enr ) 
( 
stude! . ported Do f 1eCcTeASE 
ng, many officials declaring that “they 
, +} } ; 
. . . ot no cor Imp y? 0 nau Ww ‘ 
neste the studer it their ins 1t1o7 Nou 
Will D t n di nk ne nee the passage of hy } or} 
25 ; Amendment was reported ty 11] coll re 
unive t1es iving 125.960 tudent 
Exes mtions to this preva ne eond y? 
reported bv offic ils o! 13 men’ Cc eve 
reus \ 
} . of w! ich have an el rol ent aggreg 
at i 
\‘ far 36 104 studs nts The either repo I 
' r ] ] r ‘rease } nse f iy ‘Yr 
irning mpiieu a increas l ( l ot iqu 
t long b the passage of the amendment. Various « 
De! were assigned The president ot a sou 
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college affirmed that, in his judgment, eondi- worse results. These eases, however, are be 

hor would be Improved Dv a modification of increasimgiy rare, and the sentimen . 
atndentea ¢} nehout the eonntr a setting 

the Volstead act admitting light wines and bee — iroughout the tances b 
nd ore strongly against the licit use of | 


I} tne opinion Oo} five oO her s the alleg d i! crease 


drinking was due to the lax enforcement of 


SUPERINTENDENT BROOME ADVISES 
w. The reason pu ewe a, Meorusn AGAINST TAKING OVER TEMPLI | 
wa ( ixifv of manne! and mora incider UNIVERSITY ' 


. , t , t x ’ ‘ 1 +} +t tha?¢ q 
Upro e grea wa am e Tac that many . . 
' P ICATION has just been made of the 
, ' } ] 7 ‘ 1 +} bet oni 
oung en had eontractec ie hah of drin : 
P Sper il report of Dr. E. C. Broome, Ip 
ng while ! | irope The 13. institutions ae ee : ‘ 
e! lent ot choots ot I vwelpl i, to the B 
rei ed to ire ittered from the Atlanti 


the correspondents attmbuted the inereased econ ’ } 
vive the university over to the board “wit 
imption of liq ior exclusively to the adoption } e9 1 . 
. ‘ anv restriction or conditions Ur. Broot 
of the ] rhieentl Amendment } 1 
conclusion 1s that, “in the Tace otf the ve or 
Major Moton, president of Tuskegee Insti p } ‘ ] 
j and urgent needs of our present school syste 
tute, wrote to Dr. Southworth (permitting quo ‘ 
: the great cost oi meeting these needs, as we 
tation) “Among ne Oo students, the bu ness . } 1 } ; ] } 
the financial and legal limitations placed 
ot oe ne’ an edueatior i hbeen too semous a _ 
vour board, I feel hardly justified in ad 
thine to adm of rT ndulgenes Beside sa P ‘ 
vou to take over and maintain an extensive 
that, the ru ind regulations in all thes a ae be? 
fully developed university. 


Choo have themselves been and are till] , 
. ind a ! Dr. Broome pavs tribute in his report to 











if ' 7, riy a ? "n% } « + 99 
utterly discouraging to any sueh practice mmevasite of The. Connells offer and | 
ye NY nant . ath. 9 . .= — f Rs 
D) oa sins 1S CONnCIUSION =v follow magnitude of the work he has accomp! 2 
\ study of these letters from the presidents and He reviews the institution’s growth as follow 
deans of American ecolleges makes it e¢lear that Temple University began in 1884 with a sr 
there has been, on the whole, a material diminu group of students and one teacher. T! ri 
t n the consumption of liquor by college stu received its charter in 1886, at which tin 
dents during the last thr years. There i nat number of students had increased to 590 P | 
ural tendency on the part of some young men to to grant degrees was conferred in 1891 A 
esire to do whats r has been expli ity forbidden. ng to tl last annual report, for the colleg 
s tendency was particularly in evidence during ending June 30, 1921, there were 6,928 st 
the ear after the armistice and the enforcement in all departments, 369 in summer courses 
of the Volstead t was at first difficult and inter faculty of 377. 
t t rT) ir of the college, especially remple University non-denor tio 
vated in t colored by tl morale tution The School of Theology is non-sectar 
ts environmen Young men who see their ind on its board of trustees are Protestants, Cat) 
parents nd elds breaking the law ll be olies and Jews 
tempted to break the | themselves There was, Temple University owns considerable proy 
pparently, in some institutions considerable de and equipment in this city, also possesses fi 
fiance of the law during the first year of prohibi issets valued at about a quarter of a n 
tion, in a spirit of bravado. According to reports of the accountants and the 
As the enforcement of the law has become treasurer, which have been kindly loaned to 1 
more effective, however, lawlessness has diminished the assets exceed the liabilities by a safe marg 
intil in the vast n i jority of American colleges and the 1 for the vear endir gy J j 
the drink problem has ceased to exist It will exceeded the expendit ; 
continue to be a problem in some of the metropol Temple University is a unique institution. It is 
n colleges until the law is more suecessfully rendering an inealeulable service to the young 1 
enforced in the cities themselves. Sporadic cases and women of Philadelphia by furnishing t} 
of drinking by college men attract far more atten standard college and professional education at 
tion than formerly, and are, on account of the extremely low cost. It has no duplicate in t 





poorer qui of liquor consumed, attended by United States. 
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hes upon the “growing ten 

e ¢ es to extend neir tree ( oo] 

j the !} cr) choo] grace He 
cel survey of the chools ¢ 

( showed tha \ cost 


=SU.000,000 to put our presen 


I eq pmer nio Lads 
} 
» Droy ‘ iM rT using’ 
tha W iM I - I ‘ ring 
‘ | Vie oO he ! rent 
e presel vst " ( iperintendent 
et ist ied e Inmenaing é 


BARON ENTERTAINED AMERI 
CAN CLASSMATES 
I 1881 of the Un 


of the elass of 


‘aval Academy were guests at el! 
iss reunion, held Julv 2 at Tokio, 
Admiral Baron Sotokichi Urvu, who 


ember of this elass. Seeretary 


Denby 


Jaron Ury l now a re- 


le party. ] 


cer ot the imperial Japanese navy, 
with feeling of his edueation in the 
States in an interview with a eor 
I of the Public Ledger. 

irdly have lived in your country 


a time,” he said, “two vears in New 
dying for entrance examinations and 


Naval 


omething of the American people and 


Academy, without 


the 


which underlies their 


” iH 


record ot 


nota 


vements. e continued: 


the 


n I brought back with me to Japan, is 


knowledge, which was most precious 


s of a friendship for the United States 


imiration for its institutions which is as 
py the end of almost hiitty vears as it was 
yr iduation day 

ir years I spent at Annapolis were pretty 

s far as the classroom was concerned My 

arity beforehand with much of the cur 

was naturally a handicap. I must say, 

er, that no matter how difficult my lot from 

stic standpoint may have been, I found 

Annapolis had another and less intri 

As the American cadets were always 

issist us in our serious work, so were 

ipparently glad to acquaint us with the 

s of American college life The spirit of 

inship and fairness they displayed in ath 

ntests I remember to this day as one of 
st traits of American classmates 


my 


OXFORD GIVES DEGREE TO CHI 
JUSTICE TAF 


dent of the United Gtat: 
lesso Yak | ! ‘ \ ‘ 
ol tocto ot @1V LW -" - , 
Oxtord on June 28 In e ‘ , 
pub! oO vr ot Ox ‘ 
rhis " wver has 1 9 
‘ stor ‘ his country ; ’ 
mis sery Ss were 

ol vity irged by his «¢ 
) 1 nit | States } } 
contrib m to legal learning 

He } s now eomne tm +} ngla , - 

‘ 1 with t} working ; : glish 

cial syste nd his preset , . 
tion of the friends) p betw Eng i id 
Ar I 1 Wi ! iselir |! j iy h 
. ! er el r 

lieu ippia ‘ ‘ 

pecta rs greeted Mi | ift when rowned " 
lowing role ot erimsor nd ac. he acknowl 
edged the degree with a gracious bow and with 
ip { word ot thank The entire ceremo1 
a Latin 


DIRECTOR BREASTED ADDRESSES FRENCH 


SCHOLARS ON CHAMPOLLION 
Dr. James Henry BREASTED, director of t 


Oriental Institute of the Universitv of Chicago 


Champollion at the 
in Paris on July 13 


aecipherment 


presented a paper on 


ren 
tenarv ot Champollion’s 
lounda 
He also d 


! + 
mural paintings or 


ot Egyptian and of the 


tion of the Soeeté A 


slatique 


cussed scovered 


newly di 
the upper Euphrates at this cel 

On July 25 Dr. 
Ame? 
Council meeting in Brussels 

After a 
Professor 


Eevpt with 


Breasted will attend a 
ican delegate 
months’ 
Breasted will 
Dr. Alan H 


inent British Egy ptologist, 


two voyvaue iy>)= =o Tre \ 
spend the wint 
(rardiner, the em 


Pierre La 
ot 


and 


director general of the Departme nt 


ss of the Egyptian government, in the copying 
and preparation of the great group of coffin 
texts in the National Museum at Cairo In 


1923 Dr 


via Palestine to examine the 


Breasted will probably 


latest 
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( Palestine and Syria 


I ale ( 


RADIO IN NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS 


DEMAN n New Jersey for radio instruction 
i ( ‘ 0] ha peen oO nsistent tha ¢ 
State Depa en of Pubhe Ir ] o! i 
taken charge ot the work and proposes to have 
Cou I radio n every chool where shop 
work o t i! ial raining pa ot the eur l 
um, according to an account appearing in the 


Several vears ago radio sets were made 


e manual arts department in the schools of 
this state, but the boys’ interest could not be 
ustained so long as the dot and dash system of 
gnals only was available Now the oppor 


tunity of hearing the actual voices, words, songs 
and music of the best kind has taken this 


project out ot the more ¢ xperimental stage and 


made practi lly every bov anxious to build and 


own a wireless set for |} own use. Every effort 
na heen n ade in chools ti roucghout New 
Jersey to give bovs a chance to design and 


build radio sets The shop teachers have made 
a special study of radio construction, and boys 
have been given an opportunity to make variou 
types of wireless sets. Schools have installed 


Montelair, N. Ju has erected 


over its high sehool an aerial that equals in 


large radio sets. 


size and construction those seen at broadeasting 


tations. A receiving set has been installed in 


he last meeting 


the physies departm«e nt, and It 
of the Board of Education money was voted 
for the purchase of a sending set. Many of the 
high school boys are licensed radio operators. 
In the manual arts department of the grammar 


schools of Montelair more than 600 wireless sets 


have been made. 


\ report trom Jersey ( \ ites that O6bo 
radio sets have been built by upper rrade bovs, 
while n the Hoboke n high and junior | igh 
schools during this vear 350 wireless sets have 
been made. The boys in the Bayonne public 


chools have made 249 sets, and it is reported 


that all the sets are working. 


A great deal of attention has been given to 


the study of wireless in the publie schools of 


East Orange. In the elementary schools 750 


. ii ve Dee! Col ‘ 

i 14 op wort | e hig <4 0 ar 

ile S27 ery il reeely ng sets, <J ne « 
with one and two stages of amplifi 

, end y st nearly completed 

ihe ¢l{v ol Elizabet] was among 
places to encourage boys in building rad 
and thus far 251 sets have been ma 
manual arts departi ents of the vra 


More than L100 “ets have heen I 


1 } 
SCHnOOIS, 


the boys in the vocational schools. (ome 

dred and fifty sets have already been cor 

by grammar school boys in Hasbrouck He 
In the schools of West New York the 


} 


of radio has been earried on in the mec] 
drawing department. Very efficient dra 
been developed and used by the bo 
building their wireless sets. There hav 
made, so far, 131 sets. The Plainfield p 
schools have riven considerable thought 0 
tudv of wireless and more 
nade by grammar and high school b 
Interest in this project has been encour 
n places q ute close to broadeast ng ta 
ind in virtually all of the school shops of 
Newark publie schools one may see bovs 
ing on wireless sets. More than 500 sets 


l 


been completed by the boys during their n 


nal training period. Kearny and Nutley pul 


schools have given their boys an opportun 
use the manual training departments fo 
construction of radio sets, and _ report 
nearly 300 sets have been completed 
Recently a radio show was held in Pater 
and a vaeuum tube set which had been bu 
Grammar School No. 6 won first priz 


ports from other districts throughout the 


indieate that during this school vear more 


4,000 wireless sets have been made in sel 


shops of the New Jersey public schools. 


Boys working on radio sets have not lim 


the time within school hours, but have wor 


with their shop instructor after the close 


the regular school day, and many of 
nstructors report that a great 
has been done after school activity. Bov: 


learning more, through wire! 


ess, about é 
trical circuits, batteries, the telephone and o 
phases of electricity, it is asserted, than 


books ean ever hope to teach. 


deal of w 
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UCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Pacific University According to the voit 
HuMPHREYS, registrar of the Massa Oregon the United States Bureau of | itior 
i te of Technology since 1902, has is authorized to standardize ne ¢ 
' f 
' » heeome secretary-treasurer ot the univers ( Urego! 


ulacturers 


Association ol Wool Manut tur P , 


atio1 ot Wome ( at 

~ & Company, is been elected pres ( itaugua, N. \ e delegates reco ‘ led 

‘ ard of trustees of the University the teaching of citizenship in all schools, a fed 

to succeed M \ Rverson, who eral ehila labor law and improved state el! ld 

election after 30 years in this posi labor laws, and state control and selt ipport 

\ Swift is an alumnus of Chicago, ing employment for all convicted perso \ 

07, and has been a trustee since 1914 resolution was passed urging the appointment 

] | ] ~ ir iw) T f T t | r 

SS OAKES A MES, director ol the of Mi Grace Abb emet oO | leral 

RB ( } } tendered Children’s Bureau is Official Unite States 
KOLA ri ‘ i ( ‘ = 

| j } , delegate to ‘ Par \ wriecan Cl al Welt ire 
OC LEU ( l 

: i. { ' a7, lar his sumr t 
r protessor ot economie botany. onference in Rio d Janeiro , imate 


{mes has been on the teaching staff A 








SCHOOL for the blind, the first of kind 
ard University in the various grades 1 Armenia, will be opened at Alexandropol in 
1SOY He became director of the Botanie a tew weeks bv the Nea Kast Relief The 
n 1910. chool will be operated in connection w the 
(GFUSTAVE STRAUBENMILLER, whose term American wchoma hospit ils and will be called 
te superintendent of the New York Cleveland House in honor o e city of Cleve 
;s expired Julv 10. was re-elected bv and. Funds for the school were 1 ou 
ol Kdu i on. ol the War-chest contr l ) whic { ‘ and 
, - 
GRANT Dexter, of Calais, Maine, ha a Say 
ppointed pres dent of the ational RADIO owner n Massac ist ma 0! 
School for Disabled Service Men at ceive expert instruction by mail, acc o 
e, Ohio, succeeding J. M. Pritchard, an announcement by Jame \. M direct 
or the tate «aly on ot nivel é ‘ 
) H I H. Foster issociate protessor The div on OF Unive eXtel I pre 
1 on at tl M ra State Normal parea a correspe ence course ‘ 
ving course t} re i the ib ject I non-teent! language ne 
of Pennsylvania. nstruction will be oper Oo al re ‘ 
ssor Epwarp B. HIL., of the musie de Massachuset 
I al Harvard, recently sailed tor APPROXIMATELY 90,000 dey wer 
here he will join My Hill. ated from tft} BOO , and els er 
P. SreaRNS has been appointed a f New York City in Jun 
! . Choate School, Wallir rm bh NA 1) 
ng ol ne ¢ia ( n college ‘ 
yk. Georce F. Zook, specialist in higher before the annual convention « 
i I 
of the United States Bureau of Edu Eduea na (ssor ? P 
ecent! completed I pec Di ot er ol you edu itors,”’ a e@ < ( 
nstitutions in Oregon The following to lower the indards o ui) colleges, h to ’ 
ecommended by Dr. Zook to the state nsist upon study of the classies on w ( 
tendent of public instruction as aecred- loretathers nurtured The ¢ I 
gher institutions: University of Oregon, long held a leadership of edueat 
Agricultural College, Willamette Uni which secular colleges have tried to 
Reed College, Linfield College and it. Unfortunately, we ourselve 
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centu ) vo, have been somewhat influenced 
by ‘ r r and example otf wrong institu 
ior | partie larly true in the teaching 
ot ela r 


} 


uates of Harvard College 


Tue following grace 
have heer eleete a mem ot thre your'e ot 
overseer Wilham Sydn Thaver, ‘S85, of 
Baltimore Charles Allerton Coolidge, ’81, of 
Bosto Samuel Smith Drury, ’01, of Coneord, 
N. H.; Henry James, "99, of New York City; 
Be min Loring Young, ‘07, of Weston. rhey 
W erve on the board of overseers for six 


vears, and will fill left bv the retire 
William 
Elliott, 


gan, “S89, of 


vacancie 
Thomas, °73, of 
New 


York City; Eliot 


mer! ol 
"Si. ol 
New 


Washington, D. C.; and 


Howard 
Mor 
Wadsworth, "98, of 
Franeis L. Boston. 


Higginson, Jr., 01, of 


McENTyRt has 
been appointed by Arehbishop Haves as presi 


dent of St 


REVEREND JAMES T 


Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 


Dean ANDREW F. West, of Princeton Uni 
versitv, was reelected president of the Amer- 
iean Classical League at its meeting held in 


> 


Boston July 3 Frank J. Miller of 
} elected vice- 
Weber, of 


following 


Professor 
the University of Chieago was 
Professor Shirley H 
The 
members were elected to the executive eouneil: 
W. L. Carr, Oberlin College; Anna P. MaeVay, 
Wadleigh High Sehool, New York City; Henry 
Pennypacker, Harvard University; Lillian Gay 
Berry, Alexander L. 
Bondurant, University of Mississippi; Frances 
FE. Sabin, University of Wisconsin; B. L. Ull- 
W. Mendell, Yale 
William 


president, and 


Princeton, secretary-treasuret 


University of Indiana; 


man, University of lowa; C 
Richard M. 


Philadelphia 


University; Gummere, 


Penn Charter School, 

Hunpreps of scholars from both sides of the 
Atlantie 
13, 14 and 15, 1923, to attend a eonfer- 


will assemble at Columbia University, 
June 


ence of British and American professors of 


English. Invitations have been sent to distin- 


cuished seholars and men of letters, within or 


without the universities, in order to constitute 


a representative gathering prepared to con- 


sider 


teaching of English language and literature. 


many important aspects of the study and 


Vom. XVI 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
PENSIONS FOR PHILIPPINE TEACHERS 

\ very liberal pension law for 23,000 
ers employed in the publie schools of the P 
pines Was passed a the last session 
Philippine Legislature. 


The 


ployee 


amount ot 
shall 


pension which a retires 


recelve 1s based upon hi Ave 


pay for the three years’ service immedia 
preced ng the granting ot le pension \ 
end of 20 vears of service a teache ( 
for an annuity of four tenths of the av 
salary he received during his la nree¢ 
of service; at the end of 23 vears of s 
‘ vill receiv five tenths ol e average 
arv;, a e end of 26 vears, x tenths 
end ot 352 or more years OL service, he 
receive eight tenths of he average salar 
his last three years of service. The maxi 
pension which a teacher can receive und 


present law is $1,600. 


The pension must be granted upon re 
of the teacher who has rendered 20 yea 
service within six months of the time 


the request for retirement is made. In 


of complete disability after 15 
half of 


would be 


vears ol! ‘ 


ice, one the pension to whieh 


teacher entitled after 20 vear: 


service is paid. 


In ease of the death of any teacher, w 


has served long enough to be entitled to 
who has been 
of the 


surviving husband or wife, but 


pension, or recelving a pemnsir 


fifty per cent. pension will be paid 


this allowar 
stops when the beneficiary is remarried. 
ease of surviving children, however, the | 
pension goes to such children as may be und 
18 years of age, but not for a period of mo 


} 


than ten years. 


Teachers are automatically retired at 
age of 65 years except upon request of t 
teacher and upon recommendation of the D 


rector of Education. 


Three per cent. of the teacher’s salary 


deducted and paid into the pension fund. T 
government contributes a similar amount. 
the 


to supplement 


addition, Insular Treasurer is authori: 


these funds with moneys 


sulting from leaves of absence without pa 


unfilled positions, and other salary sav 


1 

















suallvy amount tf 


to about 100,000 per 


ise of separation from the service be- 
sion is received, all salary deduction 
bursed to the teacher at four per cent 
pound interest. 
vension funds are in the hands of the 
on and investment board, consisting of 
ficio members, the Director of Edu 
the Insular Treasurer, and the Insular 
4 tor, and three other members appointed 
Governor-General, two of whom shall 
persons entitled to the benefits of this act. 
W. W. MargQvarpt 
PHILIPPINE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
VOCATIONAL INTERESTS OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL SENIORS! 

Near the close of the school-vear 1920-21 
copies of a voeational interests questionnaire 
were sent to the city superintendents or high 
school principals of the State of Washington, 
with the request that the questionnaires be 
filled out by the members of the senior classes 
of the high schools. The purpose was to ob- 
tain, from the students’ point of view, a state 
ment of the following points: (1) The pros- 
nective trade, occupation or profession; (2) 
reasons for choice; (3) factors of assistance in 
reaching the decision; (4) means employed by 
students to learn about the callings decided 
upon; (5) whether there had been a change of 
mind regarding the ealling and reasons there 
for; (6) the manner in which a college educa 
tion is regarded; (7) what the students expect 
ed to do upon graduation from high school. It 
will be noticed that these items correspond to 
a considerable degree with those commonl\ 
found in a program of vocational and educa 
tional guidanee, and it is hoped that the data 


This article is a summary of a study made 
inder the auspices of the Départment of General 
Extension of the State College of Washington 
Dr. F. F. Nalder, Director), in cooperation with 
the United States Bureau of Education. Dr. 
Nalder, as special collaborator, has arranged for 
the publication of a full account of the investi 
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gation as a bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Education. 

here pre sented will be of some assistance 
toward a better understanding of the general 
problem. 

Questionnaires were filled out by 1,655 

and 1,186 boys, making a total of 2,844. This 
is approximately half of the entire number 6 
high school seniors in the state. The high 


schools are located in practically every section 


of the state and range in size from an enrol! 
ment of a dozen to over 2,000 students The 
smallest senior class from whieh returns were 


received contained three members; the largest, 
409, For convenience, the term city hii 
school was applied to those with an enrollment 
of more than 400; town high school to those 
with an enrollment of 101 to 400 students; and 
village high school to those with an enrollment 
of 100 or fewer. Returns were received from 
119 high schools 
furnished 1,272 replies, 30 town high schools 
834, and 78 village high schools 738. Tabula 


tion for all items was made separately for girls 


Eleven city high schools 


and for boys, and for each of the three types 
of high schools. Total results are presented 
in this article, with attention given in the dis- 
cussion to the significant points brought out 
in the first treatment of results. 

l. The prospective occupation, trade or pre- 
fession. The figure shows the occupational 
choices. The group indicated as miscellaneous 
includes boys who expect to become musicians 
and stenographers, and girls who contemplate 
entering the fields of agriculture, pharmacy or 
the professions. 

Among the girls there does not seem to be a 
very great overcrowding of any of the occupa 
tions, with the possible exception of stenog- 
raphy and clerical work. Many girls expecting 
to enter business really intend to take up eler 
ical work, although not of the stenographie 
type. When to the high school graduates who 
expect to do clerical and stenographie work are 
added those not finishing high school but who 
will enter these fields, it seems probable that 
the supply will be at least adequate. Although 
many expect to engage in teaching, it is prob 
uble that the percentage is not too large. All 


heginning teachers in this state must be at least 
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VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS FIGURES INDICATE PER CE) 


Gir-s 


musta 
6.6 


UNDECIDED 
9,4. 


high sehool graduates. If in Washington, as 
in the country at large, one fourth of the teach 
ers are new each year, the percentage selecting 
teaching will about supply the demand. 

In the case of occupational choiees of bovs 
it is clear that entirely too many expect to take 
More- 


over, it is extremely doubtful whether there are 


up engineering and two few agriculture. 


business positions of the type desired for 19.6 
per cent. of boys graduating from high school. 
Relatively too many young men aspire to be 
come lawyers, and to a lesser degree the same 
may be sail of medicine. Decidedly the oppo 
site is the case with the ministry. 

The percentage of students selecting differ 
ent callings varies to some extent with the size 
of the high school. The percentage of boys 
from the smaller high schools expecting to 
enter agriculture is nearly three times that ot 
boys from the largest high sehools. This, how 
ever, is to be expected. With respect to busi- 
ness pursuits, the condition is almost exactly 
reversed. Boys from the city high schools show 
more ability in designating the division of busi 
ness they expect to enter. The number of boys 
expecting to engage in the mechanical trades 
is surprisingly small, yet it is interesting to 
note that the percentage increases from 1.1 in 
the largest high schools to 2.1 in the medium- 
sized high sehools and to 7.1 in the smallest 
high schools. The larger the high school, the 


larger is the percentage of girls who expect to 


Boys 





enter business, while the smaller 
school, the larger is the pereentage of girls w 
intend to teach. If these young people ear 
out their intentions, the smaller high scho 
will furnish most of our teachers. 

Without doubt many are unfit, either int 
leetually or by disposition, for the oceupatio: 
chosen. Although high sehool graduates are 
selected group, it does not seem reasonable that 
51.2 per cent. of the girls who graduate from 
the small high schools and who voluntarily 
nor that 30.2 


per cent. of all the boys who graduate from 


select teaching are fitted for it; 


all classes of high schools are capable of be 
coming engineers. 

2. Reasons for choice of occupation. The 
reasons given by students for selecting the vari 
ous occupations, in order of their importance, 
are: The general impression that the oceupa 
tion offers advantages and is attractive; fitness 
for the occupation; financial returns; oppor 
tunity for service; knowledge from experienc 
of fitness for the occupation; miscellaneous 
reasons. 

Very significant is the fact that, according 
to the pupils’ own testimony, the most im 
portant reason for choosing an occupation was 
the “general impression that the occupatior 
offers advantages and is attractive.” This was 
true for boys and girls, whether they attended 
More 


over; this reason was much more important 


a city, a town, or a village high school. 


the high 
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of the others. Significant also is the 
while students listed as second in 
mportance their belief that they are 
the occupation in question, little evi- 
available to show that they had made 
vsis of this point. 


nteresting differences, 


n however, 
echt. Thus, those boys who chose law 
ss careers gave financial returns as the 

second in importance for their selec- 
Throughout boys were more likely than 
o stress the financial aspect, and girls 
wed a eonstant tendeney to rank social 
e higher than did the boys. A large per 
village high schools girls expected to 
teaching, as has already been stated. 

Here the point comes out that their second 

mgest reason for choosing this calling was 

financial one. In other words, teaching is, 
opinion, the most remunerative and the 

jost attractive occupation open to them. Girls 
rom city high schools had reasons of their 

»wn which rank second in importance, while 

ey placed financial returns fifth on the list. 

(Girls about to enter stenography also placed 

nancial reasons second in importance. It is 
ikely, however, that in this case the reason was 
different; they were probably thinking of imme- 
diate financial returns, for many said they ex- 
pected to go to work upon graduation from 

gh school. 

Prospective nurses constitute the only group 
who chose primarily for the opportunity for 
service. Prospective farmers furnished the 

example of selection because fitness had 
een determined by experience; they were, in 
about the only group that could speak 
experience, but it is very significant that 


} 
ev did so, 


In all probability others would 
ave made the same statement if they had had 
necessary experience. 
Factors of importance in reaching a voca- 
al decision, in order of their importance, 
were: Knowledge gained from relatives and 
nds engaged in the occupation; general 
rmation gained from various sources; high 
ool work; information gained from reading 
magazines, ete.; speakers who have dis- 
issed the voeations; practical experience; 
experience; trips made to industrial establish- 
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ments to learn of the vocation; miscellaneous 
factors. 

High school work as a factor in vocational 
guidance was, for these high school seniors, 
relatively unimportant, for its rank in the 
above list was raised at least one step by the 
influence of the callings of stenography, cle 
ical work and teaching. School work received 
first rank by prospective stenographers and 
clerical workers because the courses taken by 
them in school closely parallel the work they 
expect to do, and it was ranked by prospective 
teachers second to the influence of relatives and 
friends for the same reason. For the other 
vocations high school work as a factor in deei- 
sion commonly ranked fourth or fifth, with an 
occasional higher or lower rating. This cer- 
tainly leaves no room for complacency on the 
part of the school. 

It ean only be conjectured how far school 
officials attempted to utilize trips to business, 
manufacturing or industrial plants as a means 
of vocational guidance. For these high school 
seniors, however, this was relatively an unim- 
portant agency. The custom of inviting 
speakers to address students on different oceu- 
pations seems to have been somewhat more suc- 
cessful. Some help was evidently received 
from reading magazines, books and other 
descriptive literature. The ranking which these 
three items received is vitiated by the im- 
portance given to the second item in the above 
list, namely, “general information gained from 
various sources.” 

First-hand experiences had comparatively 
little influence in vocational decisions. First- 
hand experiences were, however, placed first by 
boys about to engage in agriculture, and they 
received a high ranking by prospective phar- 
macists, business men and musicians. One is 


inclined to believe that they would have | 


wel 


given a high rank in the remaining vocations if 


the pupils had possessed such experiences upon 
which to base their decisions. This is undoubt- 
edly one of the most valuable means of acquir- 
ing vocational insight, and more should be done 
to encourage young people to utilize, in so fa 
as may be possible, their out-of-school hours 
and vacations to gain vocational understanding 


4. Means employed by students to learn 
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about the calling decided upon are as follows: 
Gathering information from various sources; 
gaining knowledge from relatives and friends 
engaged in the oecupation; reading books, 
magazines, ete.; using vacations to engage in 
work to determine fitness for the occupation; 
using out-of-school hours to engage in work to 
learn of the occupation ; doing nothing in par- 
ticular; miscellaneous. 

When such a statement as “gathering gen- 
eral ntormation from various sourees” seems 
best to tell the story, the eonelusion is at least 
strongly suggested that little concerted effort 
was being made to gain an intelligent under- 
standing of the calling in question. No one 
would minimize the desirability of learning 
about the industrial, business or professional 
worlds through relatives and friends; we know, 
however, that in the large majority of cases 
only incidental, fragmentary, or incomplete 
information is given. The important point 
here is that these two methods are more im- 
portant from the students’ point of view than 
such means as books, magazines and other 
descriptive literature, and even more influential 
than first-hand contacts gained through out-of- 
school work or visits to business or industrial 
plants. 

Certain exceptions to these general state- 
ments stand out noticeably. Those about to 
enter the fields of nursing, law and engineering 
were turning in larger numbers to the litera- 
ture for information. In each of these eases, 
however, descriptive literature as a source of 
enlightenment was ranked second to “gathering 
information from various sources.” Those who 
expect to engage in agriculture, once more, saw 
the value of contact with the workaday world 
as a source of vocational knowledge. This 
group placed work done during vacations as 
equal in importance to “gathering general 
information from various sources.” 

5. Change of decision regarding prospective 
vocation and reasons therefor. Eighty-five per 
cent of this group of 2,844 girls and boys had 
made their choice of vocation within three 
years, and approximately 50 per cent. within 
two years. In answer to direct question, 54.6 
per cent. specified a different calling that they 
had, sometime in the past, decided upon. No 





appreciable difference in the total numb« 
had changed their minds was shown bet 
boys and girls, and the percentage holds 
surprising similarity for the different 
tions. Boys and particularly girls had 
nounced former decisions and turned to 

ness pursuits in large numbers. Some 
fewer boys of agricultural inclination had « 
perienced a change of mind. 

The outstanding reasons for changes in 
tional decisions were that the pupils eithe 
thought themselves better fitted for ar 
occupation or unfit for the one selected. 
reasons are not identical, but there is suffi 
correspondence for the statement that fitnes 
for a voeation was, in the minds of these 
people, by far the most important reason fi 
a change of decision. The advice and enco 
agement of relatives and friends had been very 
influential. It uniformly had more weight wit! 
girls than with boys and, evidently, more infln 
ence in some vocations than in others. G 
had been strongly advised to become teachers, 
and only a little less strongly to engage 
stenography and clerical work. Relatives an 
friends also helped persuade these young pe 
ple to become journalists, musicians, pharma 
cists, mechanics and lawyers. Prospective 
nurses, although asserting that their chief r 
son for choosing nursing was the opportunity 
for service, did not abandon their previous 
decisions because of lack of opportunity fo 
service, but for a variety of reasons, the chief 
one being that they considered themselves 
better fitted for nursing. The ideal of servicé 
thus seems to be quite superficial. The boys 
who gave up their previous ambitions in favor 
of business did so largely for financial reasons, 
while those who later decided in favor of engi 
neering constitute the only group who ranked 
their own reasons in first place. Throughout, 
financial considerations had more influence wit! 
boys than with girls. 

6. The manner in which a college education 
is regarded. Table 1 shows the way in whic! 
these students answered the question, “Taking 
into account the occupation which you expect 
to follow, do you think a college education }s 
necessary, that it would be helpful but not 
necessary, that it would be of little value, or 
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TABLE 1 
4, COLLEGE EDUCATION NECESSARY? (FIGURES SHOW ER CEN 
1 , , . , 
’ S" C = = S - = 
2 w is = 2. € 822 € 
= s | ‘ S|. 8 g¢ = 
ae Ee we SPS else S252 s $8 =s2 
shi Mh Sel solissSiaec ss ies = cs . . 
$5 1S5 em loam |e la PS ES 26 26 ake 
sab SC SEC ESI RCIES ISS Ci sc iglislisSi gg 
sis is~\isg ie ig- if if |8 | |2 ig |é 
— J 7 = < 7 A, — = fo Ss a 
ae 64.7 | 28.4) 16.5 | 80.5| 34.5) 9.7 80.0) 75.0 6 13 40.7 64 : 
eith. essar 1.2) 63.1 | 74.0) 18.8 | 61.41 77 Ss ( j 
j 1.1 2.4 $1 0.0 2a 6.4 0.0 ( 
0.0 6.1 - Of 0.8 6.4 o4 
cit vould be of no value?” Two points not point of whether or not the college is 1 yn 
it ne out n the table should be ment oned. gateway to the vocation in question 
} _ little difference was evident between the 7. Destination of pupils upon graduation 
fi ‘ »f girls and the answers of boys. Sec- from high school. Students were asked to indi 
cour e the few students who regarded a_ cate whether they expected upon graduation to 
very ege education as of little or no value very’ go to college, normal school, business college, 
will I juently said they expected to enter col- other educational institution, or to go to work 
nfln re, no definite tendencies could be discovered Letters of inquiry were later addressed to the 
Gy se who answered “necessary,” or “help- high school principals to ascertain whether o1 
hers it not necessary.” <A surprisingly small not the students had carried out their inten 
eo } ought a college edueation has little tions. Replies were received fro all of the 
an no value, although the number who said city and town high schools from which original 
per elpful, but not necessary” is at times dis questionnaires were returned, and from 61 of 
"mi neertingly large. the 78 village high schools. These include ap 
“tive That 34.2 per cent. of the prospective teach- proximately 90 per cent. of all the students 
re ought a college education is helpful but who filled in the original questionnaire lable 
nity i not necessary might be because they were 2 compares the percentage otf hig! choo 
10 ng of a normal school education, though seniors who shortly before graduation expres 
fo t possible to teach in the rural schools in ‘the intention of continuing their education o 
hief ite after high school graduation plus a of going to work with the principals’ stat 
Ives immer term at a normal school followed by an ments of the same points. The entire numb 
rice examination. It is rather surprising that 18.8 of replies to this question were originally tabu 
Os er cent. of the boys who chose engineering as_ lated, but the totals were so nearly ident 
vor ; ng and 20 per cent. of those who had with those shown in Table 2 that they wer 
ns, decided upon professional careers expect to omitted. Table 2 therefore excludes student 
T4 ; whieve their ambitions without the aid of spe of those high schools which did not return bot 
xed eialized training. Perhaps they intend to sets of figures. 
jut, : ndergo a period of apprenticeship, as has A total of 79 per cent. expressed their inten 
en the custom in the past. This is in marked tion of continuing their education, as compared 
ytrast to the manner in which specialized with 59 per cent. who actually did so. It is 
on ; aining is held necessary for pharmacy and _ noticeable that the large high ools sent 
e} 4 ournalism, where apprentice methods have much larger percentage of their graduates to 
ng formerly not been so commonly employed. A _ college than did the smaller high schoo Thi 
udy of the chart leads to the conviction that is accounted for to a considerable extent by the 
. ' these answers were made, not primarily fron fact that four Seattle high schools sent 68.8 
ot j n analysis of the occupation and an analys per cent. of their graduates to college. The 
or t college courses, but chiefly from the stand state university is located at Seattle, and while 
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TABLE 2 
of high school seniors wh 


ition and percentage 


ho expe 


tional 


100 


hand to show the number 


Seattle high schools who en t! ol the questionn: 


university, it is probable tn whereabouts were unknown to the high 


ny The remaining city high scno principals, The percentage of prospective 


ent 29 per cent. of their graduates to colleg stenographers, clerical workers, farmers and 
institutions, as compared with 26 per cent. mechanics who planned to begin wage earning 
town high school and 21 per cent. for the immediately upon graduation is comparatively 
village high sehools. A total of 61 per cent. of very high. The girls naturally expected to secure 
the students from the city high schools, 56 p: stenrczraphie positions, or positions in 
cent. of those from the town high schools, an form of store service; the boys who had decided 
18 per cent. from the village high schools en upon business eareers likewise planned for 
tered some higher educational institution. The most part to enter some form of store servi 
table also shows that the expectation of ent although they were much less unanimous 
ing a college or university steadily decrease this decision than were the girls. 
with the size of the high school. nalists, mechanies and engineers not going to 
‘ther examination of Table 2 will show higher educational institutions expecied to er 
at a very small percentage of the graduate gage in work closely allied to their chosen 
of the large high schools entered a norma vocation, but prospective musicians did not. 
school, as compared with one fourth of all th Those who selected farming in a large majo 
graduates of the other two classes of hig! expected to engage immediately in some fo 
schools Figures were obtained from two <« of agriculture. 
e normal schools of the state which show An interesting point is that 58 per cent. 
that exactly two thirds of their first-year classe those planning to begin wage earning 
come from the smaller high schools. One of graduation did not expect to remain perma 
normal schools (Bellingham) is located in nently in the hnes ef work they designated as 
he same community as a “city” high school. those which would immediately engage thelr 
When the students entering the normal schoo! efforts. The exceptions here were those who 
from this high school are excluded, the per contemplated entering the fields of stenograp! 
centage of the first-year classes enrolled fron and farming. These by a decided majority as 
the medium and small-sized high schools rise serted their intention of remaining 
to 80. nently, but they were the only one: 
It will be noticed that 16 per cent. of these percentage was more than 50. 
high school seniors planned to go to work im- Auprey A 
mediately upon graduation, and that 22 pe STaTeE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 


cent. actually did so. These figures do not PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 








